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SCATTERED SEEDS 


is an excellent children’s magazine. 
Clean, interesting, beautifully illustra- 
ted. For 50 cents (the usual price for 
a year) it will be sent to any new sub- 
scriber from Ninth month to the end of 
1910. Send card for sample copy. Ad- 
dress Scattered Seeds, 140 N. 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
TO FRIENDS AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE 
IMMANUEL MOVEMENT. 

The Lord’s Prayer, a unique book, sounding a 
note deeper than the discords of sectarianism, is 
helpful to all, the most diverse in belief and even 
in unbelief. Charming in its simplicity.—Church- 
man. More than charming. a sacred Handbook. 
—Edward Everett Hale. Has brought comfort 
and illumination to many. — Congregationalist. 
Price 35 cents. Homosum Company, 121 W., 63rd 
St., New York. 








EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866. 





A WORD 


The very encouraging reports received confirms 
the feeling that there was a necessity for continu- 
ing a place where Friends can procure supplies 
for the School. Printing of all kinds, Books re- 
bound, Friends’ Books, Marriage Certificates, 
Wedding Invitations, and the change to 15th and 
Cherry is accessible to everyone. 

WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building 


Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 
Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 





OLD MEETING HOUSEs. 


Old Meeting Houses. By John Russell 
Hayes. With fifty illustrations. Pub- 
lished by the Biddle Press, Philadelphia. 

This little volume contains the pic- 
tures of a number of Quaker meeting 
houses scattered throughout this coun- 
try and Canada, with short descriptions 
of each and practical extracts from au- 
thors who praised these quaint struc- 
tures. Most of them are located ‘n 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, but Man y- 
land is represented by pictures of those 
at Sandy Springs, Willistown and West 
Nottingham.—Baltimore American. 


The Biddle Press 


Printers and Publishers 


1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 





WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 

HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 
52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


UAKER POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, ty 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


ONE OF THE STOCKHOLDERS OF A MAN- 

ufacturing concern in this city is desirous of 
selling a portion of his stock. This stock has al- 
ways paid 6% dividends. Please write Box 70, 
Intelligencer office, and further information will 
be gladly given. 


OUNG FRIEND, A FARMER, OFFERS 

good home, with conveniences, to family with 
whom he could board. For particulars address, 
Box 55, Moylan, Del. Co., Pa. 


WANTED.—BY AN EXPERIENCED BUSI. 
ness woman, position as companion, social or 
private secretary. 


Will travel with convalescent 
or elderly woman 


Address M. P., this office. 
ANTED.—A POSITION BY A WOMAN OF 


refinement, as nurse or companion to an in- 
valid or aged lady, or as housekeeper. Address 
Box 40, office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEHOLD HELPER FOR 
a small family of Friends. A Friend pre- 
ferred. Address ““Z. X,”’ Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


ANTED.—A GOOD HOME FOR A GIRL 

with fifteen months old child. Can do house- 
work without washing and ironing. Apply S. I. 
Eavenson, 2013 Vine St., Phila 


Continued on page iii 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


This is the time of quiet enjoyment at Buck Hill. 
All the comforts and conveniences are there with- 
out the bustle and confusion of some six hundred 
people. It isnot necessary to rise at 7 A. M. to 
engage a tennis court and the golf links are not 
crowded. The horses in the livery are rested up 
a bit and there is room everywhere. And yet there 
is pleasant, congenial company. To those who 
come for the foliage, which has already begun to 
to change, for the early frosts with the falling 
chestnuts, and the general comfort of open fires, 
Autumn at Buck Hill has a charm all its own, and 
after a summer at the sea level and before the 
grind of winter sets in, two or three weeks in the 
mountains are a wonderful tonic. 


The good 1.03 train is still on and one can leave 
Philadelphia right after lunch and reach Buck 
Hill by early tea time 


Griscom Hall hasclosed. Buck Hill will remain 
officially open till some time in Tenth month. 


Next to rhododendron time, autumn foliage time 
will rank in point of beauty. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 


Buck Hill Falls Pennsylvania 


IGE. C. CHI Lb| 
WATCHMAKER ©& JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 


Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 





MILLINERY Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 


ues, to order, Retrim- 
ming, rates moderate 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21st St., Phila. 





Binder’s 
1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 


We will display an attractive showing of the 


correct styles in 


Winter Millinery 


September twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth 


' nineteen hundred and nine 


to which your inspection is solicited 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “sTOP’”? PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements. 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 

Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 


Stenographer s:-e: 
WALL PAPERS—AII Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 











J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 





GQO0D OR BAD 


watches look much 
alike. Buying here, 
you are safe to get a 
good watch and at the 
right price. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 


310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 


Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter- 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 
or H,. W. CHALFANT, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
APARTMENTS 


N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 

Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 


25c.—_MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 
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The Journal 1873. 


"Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


We must put behind us sloth and indifference, 
and even sometimes the caution which keeps us 
waiting for a call. What if that call has already 
sounded, and fallen upon deaf ears? 

Epistle from London Yearly Meeting (1908.) 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 
I made a pilgrimage to find the God; 
I listened for his voice at holy tombs, 
Searched for the print of his immortal feet 
In dust of broken altars; yet turned back 
With empty heart. But on the homeward road, 
A great light came upon me, and I heard 
The God’s voice singing in a nesting lark; 
Felt his sweet wonder in a swaying rose; 
Received his blessing from a wayside well; 
Looked on his beauty in a lover’s face; 
Saw his bright hand send signals from the sun. 
—Edwin Markham. 


OPENING DAY AT SWARTHMORE. 
{Remarks by President Swain to the Students at the 
Opening of College, Ninth Month 23.] 

It is my privilege this morning briefly to review 
some of the events which have transpired in the 
history of Swarthmore since we met one year ago, 
and to make such suggestions as seem appropriate 
to the hour. 

Swarthmore has lost this year in the death of 
Joseph Wharton one of her ablest and most sub- 
stantial supporters. He had unusual versatility, 
and a large fund of accurate and useful knowl- 
edge, great powers of long and close application, 
marked industry, willingness to take great re- 
sponsibility, clear vision, intellectual strength 
amounting to genius, unquestioned integrity, and 
was interested in all the great fields of human 
progress, business, politics, and religion. Let us 
ever cherish his memory, not only for his large 
and substantial interest in Swarthmore, but also 
for the many achievements of this sterling char- 
acter. 

It is our sad duty to record the sudden death 
during the summer of one of our seniors, John 
McGovern. He was the oldest of four children 
He had two brothers and one sister. He was a 
graduate of the South Side High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, where his parents now reside. He was ill 
but a few days with an attack of appendicitis, 
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a onan Volume LXVI. 
Number 40. 


He lived but six hours after a surgical operation. 
He had every attention that modern nursing and 
surgery could give, but the inflammation did not 
yield to treatment or surgery. John McGovern 
was an excellent student, a young man of fine 
physique, industrious habits, faithful in all his 
duties and obligations, and of high character. He 
showed an excellent spirit in all his relations at 
Swarthmore. It is a privilege to have had such an 
all-round student here, and our profound sym- 
pathies go to his family and friends. May his 
good and exemplary life in and out of college be 
a consolation to them in their deep sorrow. 

Our recent commencement marked an epoch in 
the college. Dr. Appleton, the last of the early 
pioneers, after thirty-seven years of active ser- 
vice and scholarly endeavor, retired to enjoy a 
well-earned rest. Few men in any college or uni- 
versity have taught so long and have so worthily 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of all the stu- 
dents and other friends of the college they served. 
To a wide circle the name of William Hyde Apple- 
ton will always stand for their conception of 
highest academic culture and liberal learning. 
The beautiful portrait, painted by Violet Oakley 
and presented by Dr. Appleton’s students to the 
college, is a fitting token of the affection in which 
he was held. 

Swarthmore has again keenly realized that she 
is not the only institution that is searching for 
the best teachers for her work. Dr. John L. 
Lowes, after four years of pre-eminently success- 
ful work, has resigned his position in Swarthmore 
to accept the chair of English in the Washington 
University, St. Louis. Dr. Lowes had calls each 
year while here from some of the best institutions 
of learning in this country, but he declined them 
all until this one came. He had especially fitted 
himself for university work as distinct from col- 
lege work, and thus the call to Washington Uni- 
versity was particularly attractive to him. The 
good will of his many friends goes with h'm in his 
new field of work. 

Dr. Trotter, Professsor of Biology, and Dr. Bat- 
tin, Professor of German, both have leave of ab- 
sence to study next year in Europe. Dr. Bird 
Thomas Baldwin will spend the year in teaching 
and study at the University of Chicago. Dr. Jacob 
Kinzer Shell and Dr. Mary V. Mitchell Green, of 
the departments of Physical Training, have, after 
many years, retired to take up other work. Caleb 
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Marshall Taylor and Roy Linden Hill, both of the 
department of Chemistry, resigned to engage in 
practical work. Jean Baker Martin, assistant in 
the library, resigned to accept a position else- 
where. The good will of the college goes with all 
these friends to their new labors. 

The new appointments are as follows: Dr. 
Harold Clark Goddard, A. B. Amherst, Ph. D. 
Columbia, formerly ass‘stant professor of Eng- 
lish, Northwestern University, has accepted the 
chair of English. The department of Greek will 
be in charge of Dean Meeteer, assisted by Bertha 
Caroline Peirce, A.B. Swarthmore, 1906, A.M. 
Cornell, 1907. She will also teach one class in 
Latin. Dr. Clara Price Newport, A.B. Swarth- 
more, 1903, Ph.D. Wisconsin, 1909, will this year 
have charge of the department of German in the 
absence of Dr. Battin. Samuel Copeland Palmer, 
A.B. Swarthmore, 1895, A.M. 1907, the past two 
years graduate student in Harvard, will have 
charge of the department of Biology in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Trotter. Dr. Edwin Fauver, A.B. 
Oberlin, 1899, M.D. Columbia, 1909, with large 
experience as director of physical training and 
athletics, has accepted the position of Director of 
Athletics and Assistant Professor of Hygiene and 
Physical Training. In chemistry Hiram Lee 
Ward, formerly assistant in the Kent Chemical 
Laboratory of Yale, Instructor in Chemistry ; Wal- 
ter Rittman, A. B. Swarthmore, 1908, A. M. 1909, 
will have charge of one class; Thomas Jay Sproul, 
A.B. Swarthmore, 1909, assistant. Harriet White 
Sheppard, A.B. Swarthmore, 1909, will be an as- 
sistant in mathematics. Edith May Winder, 
Swarthmore, 1901, will be assistant in the library. 

We have cause to be grateful for the material 
gain of the last year. By the bequest of William 
P. Henzie, twenty-five thousand dollars has come 
into the possession of the college. By the bequest 
of Joseph Wharton a new section has been added 
to Wharton Hall, thus making it possible to pro- 
vide living rooms for all the young men outside of 
-arrish Hall. The college is thus enabled to pro- 
vide new class rooms and offices besides giving ad- 
ditional rooms to the young women. The contract 
has been signed for the new Sproul Observatory 
building. The present the President’s 
house has been chosen for the observatory. By 
suitable changes and additions the President’s 
house can be satisfactorily changed into an ade- 


site of 


quate structure for the great telescope and rooms 
required by the modern observatory. 


The prop- 
erty on the east edge of the campus on the corner 
of Elm Street and Cedar Lane, recently owned by 
W. H. Miller, has been purchased by the college 
The 


and will be used for the President’s house. 
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college has again to thank Morris L. Clothier for 
his generosity. The beautiful gateway joining 
the new property referred to above on the north 
was given by him in the name of the Class of ’89. 

The admission of Swarthmore College to the 
accredited list of the Carnegie Foundation is a 
notable step in advance during the year. The 
substantial benefits already received by three of 
our recently retired members of the faculty and 
the future benefits to be derived by retiring mem- 
bers, as well as the general prestige which this 
recognition gives the college, is gratifying to all. 

Another recognition of equal value comes from 
the General Education Board. The nature and 
importance of this recognition is clearly set forth 
in the commencement address of Isaac H. Clothier, 
President of the Board of Managers, published in 
the recent bulletin [and in Friends’ Intelligencer 
for Sixth month 19]. I need now only refer you 
to his address, except to say that we cannot easily 
over-estimate the great influence for good on 
Swarthmore College of the recognition and co-op- 
eration of these two powerful educational boards. 
They have already had large influence on higher 
education in the United States, and present indi- 
‘ations point to an immensely greater influence 
on our whole educational system of the country in 
the future. 

The last commencement brought anew the evi- 
dences of the loyal support of its alumni and 
friends which Swarthmore College enjoys. Con- 
cerning the fine beginning toward the proposed 
new endowment of $500,000 by the pledge of 
$187,500, I quote Robert M. Janney, Chairman of 
the Endowment Committee of the Board: “We are 
starting out with the greatest encouragement 
upon the large undertaking which Isaac H. 
Clothier has announced, because one family, al- 
ways liberal and devoted to Swarthmore, has 
promised $100,000, two friends, equally liberal 
and devoted, have subscribed between them $50,- 
000, and three other friends have subscribed $12,- 
500 each.” To raise $500,000 from the constitu- 
ency of a small college is a difficult undertaking. 
How difficult only those with experience in such 
matters know. But my faith in the fine spirit of 
the friends of Swarthmore and their consecration 
to her interests is such that I believe the move- 
ment will be crowned with success greatly to the 
benefit of Swarthmore, not only because the col- 
lege needs this fund, but because the good will 
which such loyalty and sacrifice bring always pre- 
pares the way for better things. No college in 
America in recent years has more cause to be 
grateful to its friends than Swarthmore. 

The attendance last year was the largest in the 
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history of the college, though the standards of ad- | 


mission and of college work were higher than ever 
before. It is too soon to say exactly what the 
numbers this year will be, but several students 
were turned away on account of lack of room. The 
action of the Board of Managers limiting the num- 
ber of students ultimately to five hundred, of 
whom not more than two hundred and fifty should 
be of either sex, is very generally approved by the 
friends of the college, and has resulted in the 
alumni and others making application for the ad- 
mission of their children many years in advance 
of their coming. We already have applications 
for the year 1925. 

A new scholarship has become available this 
year for the first time from the Mary Coates Pres- 
ton Scholarship Fund. A sum of money has been 
left by the will of Elizabeth Coates to Joseph 
Beistle, of Swarthmore, as trustee, the annual in- 
come of which is to be about $300. This is to be 
given by the trustee as a scholarship to a young 
woman student in Swarthmore College, prefer- 
ably to a relative of the donor. 

A new scholarship will be offered to a young 
woman graduate of Swarthmore by the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania for the session 
1910-11. The scholarship will be good for a four 
years course. 

A new scholarship, which will be known as the 
John Lockwood Fellowship, will become available 
in the college year 1910-11. The following item 
in the will of the late Lydia A. Lockwood, of New 
York, states the conditions under which it will 
be given. It is as follows: 

“T give and bequeath to Swarthmore College, of Dela- 
ware County, Pennsylvania, the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars in memory of my deceased brother, John Lockwood, 
to endow in perpetuity a fellowship in said college which 
said fellowship shall be known as the John Lockwood 
Memorial Fellowship. And it is my desire that the bene- 
fit of the same shall be always awarded to a member of 
the Society of Friends.” 

In the student life of the college perhaps the 
most conspicuous event of last year was the ex- 
periment of no intercollegiate football. I express 
the general feeling of the students and faculty 
in the language of the good old Friend who was in 
the habit of saying to her visitors: “I am glad to 
see thee come, and I am glad to see thee go.” We 
are glad to have tried the experiment, and glad 
that it is over. It is significant that representa- 
tive committeees from the students, faculty, 
alumni, and board unanimously recommended to 
the faculty and board that a limited number of 
games be resumed under such supervision as the 
athletic committee of the faculty deemed best. 
This unanimous opinion of all these representa- 





tive committees who were in a position to know 
the facts is a strong argument for the resumption 
of intercollegiate football under proper faculty 
regulations. 

Swarthmore believes now as always that the 
course of study should occupy the chief and best 
energies of a student in college. A margin of 
time is always well occupied in the things which 
go to make the college life—athletics, musical or- 
ganizations, literary societies, social pleasures, all 
have their places. The student who does not enter 
with zest and enthusiasm into one or more of the 
college organizations misses the opportunity of a 
lifetime. He misses a part of his education which 
can come to him in no other period of his life, and 
in no other way, but intellectual and moral train- 
ing are the chief ends of college training, and no 
student can find his better self by making his 
major subject athletics or social life than he can 
attain his best physical development upon a diet 
of ice cream and candy, however palatable they 
may be. 

If there is anything which the history of the 
past teaches it is that good hard work should be 
the chief business of the young man or woman in 
or out of college, and that if one have proper 
habits of life this work will also bring him joy. 
The student needs no prodding who has learned 
that the highest joy comes from honest, faithful, 
fruitful work. Recreation and other pleasures 
have their greatest significance and enjoyment 
when they prepare one for the serious work of 
life, which should bring one his greatest happi- 
Swarthmore had no complaint to offer. Her 
graduates usually attain this power, and the young 
man or woman who falls by the way before grad- 
uation for lack of industry must remember that 
the honey belongs to the bees, not to the drones. 

It cannot be said too often that Swarthmore 
stands for a simple life, because the ends of the 
college and her students can thus better be at- 
tained. Regular hours should be kept for study, 
rest, and exercise. Do not form the habit in col- 
lege of spending large sums of money. When one 
has learned the value of money and has a large 
degree of earning power, this matter will usually 
take care of itself. College students are not, as a 
rule, large money earners, and are usually spend- 
ing money earned by others. It is a safe rule not 
to spend much money until you have learned how 
to earn it. One of the glories of Swarthmore is 
that there is here no aristocracy of wealth. The 
children of the rich and the poor, the high and the 
low, are on a common ground. It is the rule here 
that character, brains, and good manners, not 
money, bring friends and respect. You are in the 


ness. 
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long run judged by what you are, not by what you 
have. 

Isaac H. Clothier, in his commencement ad- 
dress, wisely emphasized one of Swarthmore’s 
ideals, moderation in all things, enthusiasm in 
everything. I quote from his address. ‘‘Many,if not 
most, men and women are apt to be at times un- 
usually elated, at other times unduly discouraged. 
Either condition, while to a certain extent inevi- 
table, is not healthful; the highest attain:aent of 
human life is to reach and maintain a well bal- 
anced mental condition of cool, clear thinking, 
neither soaring to the heights, nor descending to 
the depths, never undervaluing the emotional side 
of our natures, but always mastering emotion, 
never mastered by it. If the happy mean could 
be sustained, errors and mistakes in 
life would have to be atoned for, for they are apt 
to proceed from either of the two conditions of 
mind I have indicated.” The simple life is con- 
ducive to this middle ground, the golden mean. 

Swarthmore desires to train its 


fewer 


students for 
One of the ways in which the 
students here have special opportunity is in the 
method of self-government. 


good citizenship. 


Self-government in 
college does not mean student government alone, 
nor faculty government alone, nor govern- 
board. It does not mean 
the government of all these alone at any one time. 
But it means the government of the board, the 
faculty, the alumni, and the students of any one 
period, after considering the best experience of 
all the different agencies in the past and the best 
experience of the present and all co-operating to- 
gether for the common good under wise regula- 
tion. The voices of all are heard. 
no one is final. 


ment by the 


The decree of 
In the long run if all take re- 
sponsibility and do the best they can, a good 
healthy public sentiment will prevail and all will 
endeavor to conform to this common judgment. 
The power of determining what this public senti- 
ment is and the right thing to do in a given case 
is at present in the hands of three committees, 
two from the student body, one of young men and 
one of young women, and one of the faculty, all 
subject to the approval of the board. No student 
can have better training for citizenship than in 
services on one of these committees, and I predict 
that, as we the better perfect our system from 
vear to year, experience on these committees will 
be more and more valued by the students as train- 
ing for life in the world outside. 


The successes of your future careers depend 
much on the way 


colle re. 


in which you use your time in 
You should weigh well the courses you 


shall pursue. Carry always to a successful end 
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what you undertake. Swarthmore is not a finish- 
ing school, where a thin veneer is obtained to pol- 
ish the young man or woman for society, or di- 
version, or pleasures, or the non-essentials of life. 
The work here does fit its students for a useful 
career and the life, if properly used, will give the 
student ease of manner by which he can move 
with credit and satisfaction in the best circles. 
These are important parts of one’s education. 

This is the choosing period of your lives. Here 
you largely shape your habits and ideals for the 
future. By choosing wisely now you lay a founda- 
tion for a happy, prosperous and successful future. 
Follow the lines of least resistance during these 
college years and note how few such lines leading 
to success you will find in this work-a-day world 
of ours. Take on the habits of idleness in college 
and watch how coldly the business world will re- 
ceive you. Give your attention entirely to play, or 
to the social diversions, and note how few are the 
vocations open to you after graduation. Be con- 
tent to barely pass in your studies and note how 
slow is your promotion in any of the activities of 
the world. If you are to be an engineer, watch 
the men trained in habits of industry and the 
highest standards of discipline be promoted high 
above the loafer, the procrastinator, and the care- 
less. If you are to be a teacher, keep your eye on 
the man or woman who is promoted to the princi- 
palship or the superintendency and you will see 
that such a person has risen by virtue of the qual- 
ities of head and heart that are inspired during 
the formative period of their careers. If you are 
to be a lawyer, note that the impartial court favors 
the attorney who knows, whose professional life 
has been straightforward and sincere, and whose 
training and discipline reflect honest, efficient, and 
trustworthy habits. 

In conclusion let me give you two sentiments 
which I trust you will make your own during this 
college year. A motto for business, borrowed 
from athletics and one which Clarence F. Birds- 
eye proposes to make the motto of the reorganized 
college is this: “‘Team work, hard work, good 
work.” Team work requires co-operation, good 
will, patient consideration for others, and a will- 
ingness to sacrifice for the welfare of all. Hard 
work should bring with it joy—the joy of achieve- 
ment which will save one from the ills which idle- 
ness always brings. Good work will bring the 
habits and reputation necessary for real success. 
I believe it was Tennyson who said: “It is my duty 
to have loved the best.” Four years in college 
should teach us what is that best for us and should 
furnish both the habits and the motives for team 
work, hard work, good work. 
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SCARBOROUGH, SCALBY, RAWDON. 


A summer resort on the North Sea to an Ameri- 
‘an must always be a novelty. Such is Scar- 
borough, which we saw on a day in Eighth month, 
with the temperature’ about as low as Tenth 
month would be at home. It was a Bank Holiday, 
as universal a day off as is our Fourth of July. 
Notwithstanding the weather the town was full 
of people. The tide on the North Sea runs high, 
and at its ebb a wide strip of sand or mud en- 
circles the bay which surrounds Castle Hill. On 
this unflooded beach ambitious, and possibly avari- 
cious young “artists” draw pictures of various 
earthly objects, not always true to life. The ob- 
ject of this sea-side art was the pennies and ‘“‘ha’- 
pennies” which might be tossed to the children by 
pedestrians from the walk above. This reminds 
us of the wayside artists to be seen in London and 
other English cities. They draw pictures on the 
flag-stone or concrete sidewalks, or on cardbeard, 
all for a voluntary consideration from the passer- 
by. 

The real point of interest to the American visi- 
tor at Scarborough, especially if he is a Friend, is 
the castle, situated on a high promontory above 
the town, commanding the sea and bay on two 
sides. The castle proper is in ruins. George Fox 
was transferred from the dungeon in Lancaster 
Castle to Scarborough some time in 1665, and re- 
mained there upwards of a year. He occupied at 
different times two rooms in the castle, both of 
which have disappeared. What was called Charles 
Tower, was located at the end of the castle wall, 
close to the sea. It was here that he tells us that 
the “wind drove in the rain so forcibly that the 
water came over my bed, and ran about the 
floor, that I was fain to skim it up with a platter.” 
Fox never occupied the dungeon located under 
the tower of the castle, as not a few have imagined. 
In all probability this part of the place was not 
available at that time, as it was after the bom- 
bardment of the castle by the forces under Crom- 
well. The latter planted his batteries near the 
church on a second bluff considerably lower than 
the castle. 

This castle is of great age, and in construction 
is claimed to be a union of both Saxon and Nor- 
man styles of architecture. That it antedates the 
twelfth century is certain. It is claimed that it 
even back to Roman times. Within the 
past few years, a “well” has been discovered in 
what was the court-yard, from which many relics 
have been obtained. This was never a well for 
water supply, the common opinion being that it 
really led to a subterranean passage which af- 
forded an escape from the castle. The well is now 


goes 
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180 feet deep, and contains several feet of water. 
Exploration of its further extent has evidently 
been abandoned. From this well cannon balls, 
shells, and various warlike implements were taken, 
as well as bones and skulls, and iron shackles of 
various types. 

Three miles from Scarborough is the village 
of Scalby. It is plainly visible from castle hill. 
Near Scalby the late lamented John Wilhelm 
Rowntree had his home, the “Guest House” be- 
ing on the grounds. It is a pleasant carriage ride 
out to Scalby, and still more interesting on the 
return trip. From the 


towntree residence the 


ruins of the castle can be seen, and as one rides 
towards Scarborough he looks across the valley 
to the town with the castle in the foreground. 


AT RAWDON SUMMER SCHOOL. 

After our trip to Scarborough, we visited the 
Week-end Summer School at Rawdon for two 
days. Rawdon is about eight miles from the man- 
ufacturing city of Leeds, and is easily reached by 
“tram” cars. This village of Rawdon is on the 
hill-side, overlooking a pleasant and fertile valley. 
The meeting house at Rawdon is one of the York- 
shire seventeenth century structures. The Sum- 
mer School met in the buildings of the Friends’ 
boarding school at that place. 

The Summer School began on Seventh-day, but 
we did not reach it until Third-day. Its lecture 
force included A. Neave Brayshaw, B. S. Rown- 
tree, and T. J. Gillman, of York, who while not a 
member with Friends is greatly interested in the 
Adult School movement in his home city. He gave 
two most interesting addresses on the History and 
Development of Hymns in the Christian church. 
Neave Brayshaw gave two lectures, phases of 
early Quaker history. B. S. Rowntree’s lecture 
was on “Wages.” We regret that we had to leave 
before the conclusion of this most interesting pre- 
sentation of an topic. Practically 
every economic question in England is made in 
these times to relate to the land features of the 
much “Budget,” and this 
wages was no exception to the rule. 


absorbing 


discussed lecture on 

On Third-day afternoon the whole school be- 
came the guests of a Leeds barrister, Mr. Hop- 
kins, not a Friend, at his estate beyond the city. 
Here the visitors were royally entertained, and 
enjoyed themselves on the spacious lawn, and in 
visiting the gardens and green houses. 

The evident aim of the Rawdon School was to 
better equip Friends with a historic basis for their 
faith, and with a consequent larger impulse for 
activity within the Society. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 
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NANTUCKET IN SUMMER TIME. 

Forty years ago Maria Mitchell and her re- 
vered father spent their summer vacations from 
Vassar College in their old home in Nantucket. 
The plan formed then to visit here, was not ac- 
complished. The father, whose presence among 
them was a blessing to the young students of 
those far away years, and whose closing days 
were brightened with the joyous companionship 
of youth, passed most of his life as a banker in 
Nantucket. He was a student of astronomy as 
well; and it was from the roof of the Pacific Bank 
that his daughter, a student with her father, dis- 
covered the comet of 1847, and thus became 
known to the world. When Vassar College was 
opened in 1865 she was appointed to the Profes- 
sorship of Astronomy. Maria Mitchell had not 
had training for teaching. She has reported of 
her early teaching that when she first met her 
class in the Vassar Observatory she said to the 
expectant maidens, “Now ask me any questions 
you would like to, and I will answer them if I 
can.” It was soon apparent that she was a 
teacher born. She had the gift of baptizing her 
pupils with her own enthusiasm as a student, and 
of opening the avenues of their minds. At the 
last she had the satisfaction of knowing that one 
of the pupils was counted fit to be her successor. 
Nantucket and Vassar cherish her memory. The 
house on Vestal Street, in which she was born 
and had her home until she was eighteen years 
old, is now in possession of the Nantucket Maria 
Mitchell Memorial Association,as is the Astronom- 
ical Observatory built recently on the adjacent 
lot, and equipped with her telescope—the gift of 
the women of America, and her scientific library. 
An endowment is in progress which will make 
this observatory a place of resort for students 
of astronomy, preferably for women. It is also 
designed to make this memorial a center for 
scientific study in other fields. Courses of lec- 
tures on scientific subjects are given us during 
the summer. Fine herbaria have been presented. 
Standard botanical books are there for reference, 
and one of the charming features of the house is 
the care of the curator that the wild flowers of 
the current month shall be daily shown and ac- 
curately labeled. Portraits of Miss Mitchell and 
her father and of other men and women of science 
are upon the walls. We are shown her early 
“study” in this house of her birth, now kept 
bright with the flowers she loved. It is very sug- 
gestive of a monastic cell; and it is easy to be- 
lieve that no “sister” of the church in the seclu- 


sion and ecstasy of a cloister was ever more deep- 
ly moved than was this eager young soul pursuing 








her great theme. This noble memorial has al- 
ready become a place of pilgrimage; and will 
more and more be a place of inspiration. 

An island thirty miles from shore, dependent 
wholly upon wind and waves for communication 
with the main land, settled for the most part by 
men and women of the strong convictions of the 
early Friends, must of necessity become a place of 
intense and close community interests. This might 
easily account for the comment of the young Nan- 
tucket student who wrote a composition on La- 
fayette, faithfully setting forth his virtues, and 
adding, “‘but, he was born off-island.” One result 
of this circumscribed life was much inter-mar- 
riage; and descendants of Nantucket may read 
that their grand-parents both descend from 
Thomas Macy (3 times), from Tristram Coffin (3 
times), from Thomas Gardiner (twice) and so on, 
the same names repeated in both lines, with one 
or two variations. That in Nantucket of the pres- 
ent there is not the least suggestion of a ‘“‘flat, 
stale, and unprofitable” level of moral and intel- 
lectual attainment, argues very strong individual- 
ity in the founders of the families whose names 
are thus repeated. Cotton Mather writes of Peter 
Folger, one of the first “Proprietors,” as an “Able 
Godley Englishman who was employed in teach- 
ing the youth in Reading, Writing and the Princi- 
ples of Religion by catechism, being well-learned 
likewise in the Scriptures and capable of Help in 
religious matters.” Who knows but Peter Folger 
taught “the Principles of Religion’’ so well that 
his teaching still bears fruit in the modern Nan- 
tucket. On its main street is the sales-room of 
one of the island-farms; and from the open win- 
dow extends a shelf made very attractive to the 
passer-by, with its jars of marmalade, its bunches 
of sweet peas and nasturtiums and its early ap- 
ples. One can buy a jar of marmalade and leave 
the package on the open shelf to be claimed, if 
need be, at the noon-hour when the sales-woman 
is absent. Or, he can select the flowers at his lik- 
ing, in her absence, and leave the dimes in pay- 
ment, still upon the open shelf. And on the streets 
of the summer settlement of Siasconset at the 
ocean-end of the island at the east, the happy 
dwellers in this quaint village inherited from the 
fisher-folk, scarcely know the use of bolts and 
locks. 

The permanent population of the island, five 
thousand people perhaps, maintain, it is said, an 
excellent standard in their public schools. Then 
there are sons and daughters of Nantucket, spend- 
ing only their summer leisure in their ancestral 
home, still mindful of the needs of the young who 


| are held by circumstances to this isolated life. 
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By their efforts (one of these has been designated 
the island’s “Saint Elizabeth”) the Coffin school, 
early endowed by Sir Admiral Coffin, has been 
further endowed for the promotion of manual 
training, which includes the needs of the girls as 
well as the boys. A public gymnasium has also 
been established, for use and entertainment dur- 
ing the winter. The Library in which Maria Mitch- 
ell served many years as librarian is faithfully 
continued. The Historical Museum is a fine field 
for the antiquarian. The society of Friends no 
longer maintains a separate organization; and 
the Fair Street Meeting House, now one of the 
historic places, adjoining the museum, is in pos- 
session of the Historical Society, and is used for 
their place for meetings. 

Should it chance that the summer visitor has 
no ancestral ties binding him to Nantucket, nor 
any interest in historical research, there is much 
to invite him, in the broad harbor to which the 
early settlers seem to have found their way by 
inspiration, where bathing and sailing are safe 
and delightful. There are miniature dunes which 
awaken glad memories of Holland. Then there 
are the interesting drives over the moors, passing 
the pure source of Nantucket’s water-supply, or 
toward Sankaty Light, both leading to the open 
sea. There are the walks over the moors, with 
their inexpressible feeling of solitude and peace. 
On these far-stretching moors, soon to be glowing 
in their autumnal dyes, there is no sense of deso- 
lation. For their utmost stretches, interrupted 
by shining water reflecting the bluest skies and 
piles of fleecy clouds (the artists find them out), 
are carpeted with the dark green leaves and red 
berries of the meal plum, and bear great patches 
of the fragrant white clethra, and the pink-pur- 
ple swamp loose strife. The flower-lover delights 
in the cranberry bogs with their treasures of 
this pretty plant, heavily laden with its plump 
green berries beginning in the late August sun- 
shine to put on their bright color for Thanksgiv- 
ing time. To the novice in cranberry bogs it is 
really exciting to come upon an acre or more of 
the beautiful little sundews (carnivorous though 
they be) needing the microscope to show forth 
their ruby-jeweled edges and thread-like foliage. 
Nor can the flower-lover be indifferent to the 
dainty pipe-wort growing with the sundews. Miss 
Wilson’s charming book on “Boggy Solitudes of 
Nantucket” reports that Dr. Asa Gray “was not 
astonished at anything found growing in Nan- 
tucket.” 

It is not easy to tell within the limits of a letter 
the privilege it is to have even a few summer days 
where there is the kindest hospitality, the beauty 
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of moor and ocean-surf, the stimulus of society, 
and the sweet peace of solitude. 
ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
Nantucket, 8/20/1909. 


DANISH YEARLY MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting for Danish Friends was 
held at Copenhagen on the 18th and 19th ult. 
It began with a meeting for worship on First- 
day in which prayer and praise were prominent. 
The attendance, though not very large, was rep- 
resentative, and included Firmester Sorensen and 
his daughter from Nyllekrug lighthouse, of 
which F. Sorensen has the care. In the after- 
noon a public meeting was held in a large hall, 
which was packed with interested visitors. Johan 
Marcussen spoke on “Man’s Relationship to 
God.” He was followed by Christian Baekgaard, 
whose concern was to impress on the audience 
the need to remember Christ in their every-day 
life. The business meeting was held on Second- 
day morning. The subject of Peace amongst the 
nations and what Friends can do to promote this 
took strong hold of the meeting. 


Samuel J. Alexander. 
In The Friend (London). 


FREE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 

None are to be shut out from the privilege of 
sharing in this ministry, and all should feel that 
they have something to do, not only in worshiping 
themselves, but in helping others who are there. 
The silence does not mean that we have no use for 
words in our worship, but that we do not think 
them necessary. We believe that a meeting may 
sometimes be rightly held entirely in silence, and 
that all present may be helped and strengthened, 
but we also believe that if, in such a meeting, 
ach one is willing and obedient, words will often 
be called for, words of praise or prayer, or a mes- 
sage for the encouragement, or reproof, or com- 
fort of some who are present. Anyone, old or 
young, man or woman, learned or unlearned, may, 
by the touch of the Lord’s Spirit, be bidden to 
speak; without this call none should venture to 
break the silence, but anyone who refuses to obey 
such a call is hindering God’s purpose in that 
meeting.—Elizabeth B. Emmott. In “The Story 
of Quakerism.” 


Hope is a vigorous principle; it sets the head 
and heart to work, and animates a man to do his 
utmost. —Collier. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 25, 1909. 


FALLING OFF OF INTEREST IN FRIENDS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the General Conference of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations last week there was an exchange of ex- 
periences by the delegates as to the present status 
of their respective associations. 

It developed that there is a very general con- 
cern on account of a falling off of interest in the 
Association meetings in places where the young 
Iriends have, in the earlier days of the movement, 
been very active and held large meetings. It was 
thought by some that the young people need to 
cultivate greater spirituality and an earnest con- 
cern Was expressed that the coming general meet- 
ing of the associations be devoted largely to this 
probl m. 

On the other hand, associations 
heard from where the interest and attendance 
has increased. This has occurred in some places 
where the young people did not have the encour- 
agement and backing of a live meeting. It was 
a disappointment, however, to hear further that 
these associations are not conducted in an artho- 
Their 
programs contained items of a decidedly light, not 
to say frivolous nature. 


some were 


dox young Friends’ association manner. 


If matters pertaining to 
the regulation Friends’ principles, to the ancient 
history of the Society, or to other pious matters 
were taken up at all, they were not announced be- 
forehand as the main features, but were quietly 
brought in after a good attendance had been se- 
cured by an announcement that had interested 
the young people of the neighborhood. 

This manner of conducting the association came 
in for some decided condemnation; but the criti- 
cism made the less impression on the recalcitrants 
because it did not come from flourishing associa- 
tions, but from those upon whom the problem 
under discussion bore most heavily. 

After all the question is not so much one of de- 
grees of spirituality, nor of what is spiritual and 
what is not. It is one rather of finding the way to 





get together the young people of our particular 
neighborhood in helpful association. 

The consideration of what is spiritual or how 
far we lack being truly so, will stand us in poor 
stead, when we are hungering for the divine touch 
that comes only with sympathetic mingling with 
our fellows who are engaged in the same search 
as ourselves. 





Henry B. Blackwell, husband of the late Lucy 
Stone, venerable leader in the woman suffrage 
movement and editor of the Woman’s Journal, 
died at his home in Boston on the 7th, in his 85th 
year. He is survived by their only daughter, 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 


In this column some weeks ago we noted that 
Rufus M. Jones, writing in The American Friend 
concerning New England Yearly Meeting, lately 
held, mentioned a new method of Clerkship which 
appeared to have given satisfaction. 

“The presiding clerk introduced the business of the 
meeting, gathered up the judgment of those who spoke, 
and announced the conclusion, and then passed straight 
on to the next matter. Meantime the recording clerk 
drew up the minute on the matter that had been passed, 
and the minutes of the entire sitting were read for 
A great deal of time 
was thus saved, and we were spared the long periods of 
drag which are bound to occur while a clerk is formulat- 
ing a difficult minute. 

Noting the same, The British Friend comments 
as follows: 

“We have often thought that the wear-and-tear 
of having to preside over a large meeting and at 
the same time draw minutes is almost cruel to 
a Clerk, and that (the two gifts being very dif- 
ferent) it might be wise to lay the duties on dif- 
ferent people. At the same time, so much often 
depends on the wording of a minute that we can- 
not think it a wise plan to defer criticism of a 
minute till the subject has passed from the mind 
of the meeting and has to be re-opened.” 


re- 
view at the close of the sitting. 


A WOODBROOKE FOR YORKSHIRE. 

“Swarthmore,” the Settlement initiated by 
Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting, will open on the 
25th inst. at its handsome and commodious prem- 
ises, Hyde Gardens, Clarendon Road, Leeds. Its 
objects are religious and social, as well as hoping 
to “coach” men and women in self-education 
through its afternoon and evening classes. It nat- 
urally follows much good will accrue from fellow- 
ship one with another, and in such an important 
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centre as Leeds, the Settlement should prove in- 
valuable to the social life of the district. Arnold 
S. and Mary K. Rowntree are to perform the open- 
ing ceremony, with William Whiting as chairman. 
On the following Monday the Wardens (Gerald 
K. and S. Wilhelmina Hibbert) are “at home,” 
and a lecture is to be given by Gerald K. Hibbert, 
with William Harvey in the chair. On Tuesday 
John W. Graham, M. A., lectures, chairman, B. S. 
Rowntree; Wednesday, lecturer, Maurice L. 
Rowntree, B. A., chairman, H. B. Priestman; 
Thursday, lecturer, Dr. Moorman, chairman, Sam- 
uel Doncaster; Saturday lecturer, Frederick An- 
drews, B. A., chairman, Arthur Rowntree, B. A. 
All the officers are thoroughly earnest religious 
and social workers, and the General Secretary 
(Ernest E. Taylor) is well able to work such an 
uplifting institution. 
The Friend (London) 





PROVIDENCE GRAVEYARD AT MEDIA. 

Providence Preparative Meeting of Friends has 
appointed a committee to look after and improve 
the condition of the graveyard connected with 
that meeting, on Providence Road, near Media, 
Pa. 

The committee has already prepared a plan of 
the grounds, made alphabetical and numerical 
lists of all known or marked graves, temporarily 
marked all other graves, contracted for the level- 
ing of all mounds and the re-setting of all stones 
and for more than 100 stone markers to be placed 
at the known graves not marked by names, etc., 
and communicated with many of those who have 
friends buried there. 

The committee is anxious to get all information 
possible as to the names of all buried in the graves 
now unmarked. For that reason it is earnestly 
desired that all who have friends buried there 
shall communicate with the committee at once, 
especially if the graves of their friends are as yet 
not marked in some permanent way. 

The committee is directed to do this work as 
promptly as possible and operations have been 
started. It will cost money, perhaps $300 or 
$400 for the present work, and it is desired that 
a permanent fund shall be raised, the interest 
from which shall be sufficient to keep the grounds 
in proper order for the future. All who have 
friends buried there are earnestly asked to help 
toward raising both of these funds, the one for 
present use and the other for future keeping up 
of the grounds, etc. 

The committee consists of the following mem- 
bers of the meeting: Henry M. Fussell, Lydia G. 
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Hawkins and Robert Fussell, and all letters ask- 
ing for information, or giving information, or 
sending contributions, should be addressed to any 
one of the committee at Media, Delaware Co., Pa., 
and will be properly appreciated and acknow- 
ledged. 





SALEM FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Salem First-day School Union was held in 
Salem Meeting House, Ninth month 11th. 

The clerk opened the meeting by reading the 
5th chapter of John. After prayer was offered 
by Louisa Powell, oral reports were called for 
from the various schools. All of the schools ex- 
cept two, Greenwich and Alloway’s Creek, dis- 
continue during the summer months. Encourag- 
ing reports were given from the superintendents, 
both as to numbers and interest. An excellent 
paper on Swarthmore Summer School, written by 
Helen Row, was read by Sarah Acton Hilliard. 
This paper was especially enjoyable to those who 
did not have the opportunity to attend the school. 

The afternoon session was opened by recitations 
by pupils of Salem First-day school. This was 
followed by an address, “Topics for Considera- 
tion of First-day Schools,’’ by Prof. Daniel Batch- 
ellor. 

OMAR HERITAGE, Clerk. 
SUE H. COLgEs, Asst. Clerk. 





PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 

The testimony of the early Friends against 
taking oaths was only one result of their strong 
belief that Christians ought to be truthful, rev- 
erent and pure in everything they say. This was 
why they refused to use the plural pronoun “you” 
to a single person, or to call the days and months 
after the names of heathen gods. Most Friends 
of the present day follow the general custom in 
these things, because “you” is now addressed to 
poor and rich alike, and has come to be practical- 
ly recognized as the singular form; and we have 
found that the English language is so rich in 
words with historical associations that, even if 
we left out of our vocabulary such words as 
Thursday and Friday, and March, there would 
still be so many name-words and others in com- 
mon use to which similar objections could be 
made, that it would be almost impossible to keep 
from using some of them, and no one now re- 
gards the use of these words as offering any sort 
of homage to the ancient heathen gods. 
—Elizabeth B. Emmott, in “The Story of Quak- 

erism.” 
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DUANESBURG HALF YEARLY MEETING. | of children. It was well received, with many ex- 


This meeting was held, as usual, in Ninth 
month, at Quaker Street, N. Y., on the 5th and 
6th. 

The meeting at this time has been of unusual 
interest. Following closely after the meeting of 
the Central Committee at Glenburnie, more than 
the usual number of visiting Friends found the 
opportunity to meet with us and were gladly wel- 
comed. 

First-day morning opened with rain, prevent- 
ing some from attending. La Vergne F. Gard- 
ner and Mary Travilla occupied the time of the 
morning meeting, both holding the very close 
attention of the audience, who seemed eager to 
catch the inspiring thoughts so readily and beau- 
tifully portrayed. 

In the evening a union service was held in the 
Christian Church, as is our custom, with a larger 
congregation than in the morning. La Vergne 
Gardner spoke, at some length, from the text, 
“The law was given by Moses, but Grace and 
Truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

He was followed by Elizabeth Stover, who gave 
a sweet little “Parable of the Flower’ to illus- 
trate that we grow like that which we love best, 
and like that which our thoughts dwell upon. The 
meeting closed by singing the touching and beau- 
tiful hymn, ‘God Be with You till We Meet 
Again. 


’” 


On Second-day, at two o’clock, in the meeting 


house La Vergne Gardner again had a message 


of love and fellowship. He was followed by 
Charles of Swarthmore, whose earnest 
desire was that there be more speaking from the 


body of 


Paxson, 


the house, that the bubbling up of true 
ife should not be suppressed, that many waited 
for those in the gallery seats until the opportun- 
ity that all should feel that they had a 
in the meeting,—a little message of only a 


passe L 
part 
few words often touched other hearts and awak- 
ened new life. 

The business of the meeting was nearly con- 

led when some one asked that we have some 

» account of the Summer School at Swarth- 
more. Anna Kk. Way and others responded. Just 
at this time Dr. Janney and wife arrived from 
Granville, having attended meeting there on 
First-day. The doctor spoke briefly and the meet- 
ing closed. 

In the evening a very interesting meeting was 
held on the subject of Social Purity, with a good 
attendance. Dr. Janney, Elizabeth Stover and 
Paxson spoke upon the subject of Edu- 
cation along these lines, and urging parents and 
others to feel their responsibility in the training 


ar 
Charles 


| 
| 





commendation at the close. The 
Gospel labor and social mingling with these dear 
friends will, I trust, be a source of strength and 
uplift to our little meeting. M.J. HOAG. 


pressions of 


HARRISBURG FRIENDS. 


Since the beginning of Seventh month Harris- 
burg Friends have held five meetings, two First- 
day meetings on the fourth First-day of Seventh 
and Eighth months, both well attended for sum- 
mer meetings in the city, and felt by those pres- 
ent to be periods of spiritual strengthening and 
uplift though there was no vocal service. 

On Second-day, Seventh month 12th, instead 
of meeting at the home of some Friend, the gath- 
ering was in Reservoir Park, as many as could 
reach there at 3 p. m., and the others coming as 
soon as possible. A basket lunch was served at 
six o’clock, of which forty-five partook. After 
supper all gathered into the quiet under the trees. 
After a due silence La Vergne Gardiner, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
of Baltimore, Md., were moved to leave messages 
of help and encouragement, for which we are 
grateful. In all there were seventy-one in attend- 
ance, among them being several Friends from 
York, whom we do thank for coming. 

On Second-day, Eighth month 9th, a meeting 
was held at the home of S. E. Nicholson, in Pax- 
tang, devoted to a religious meeting followed by 
reading from “The Story of Quakerism.” 

On Second-day, Ninth month 13, another picnic 
meeting was held in Reservoir Park, at which 
twenty-four were present. It was then decided 
to hold meetings every First-day at 10.30 a. m., 
beginning next First-day. The meetings on Sec- 
ond-day evenings will be continued on the second 
Second-day of each month. At least a part of these 
meetings will be held in our room at 119 S. Second 
Street. The next one on Tenth month 11th, will 
be held there. F. L. MULFORD. 


A prison for the punishment of criminals will 
some day be a barbarity and mistake of the past. 
A school and a workshop for the delinquents will 
take its place, in which the unfortunates will be 
treated as patients of a moral hospital, where 
the defects of their former environments will be 
remedied, and the better side of their natures be 
cultivated. 


—J. P. Campbell, in The American Friend. 
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| For the peace which was so largely her portion 

Isaac Sherwood was born in Cliff Street, New | —the “peace that passeth understanding,’ her 
York City, Twelfth month 14th, 1821. On Fifth | humble consecrated spirit and for the victory 
month 22nd, 1845, he married Martha P. Rogers, | Which divine grace hath won. 
daughter of Morris M. and Sarah W. Rogers Truly it may be said of her “She hath done what 
of Jericho, L. I. After residing for a time in New | she could” and “He giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 
York and then in Brooklyn, they removed to Man- May those in whose affections her memory is 
hasset in 1853, where they continued to live unti] | enshrined strive to enter into her spirit that her 
their deaths in the present year. A birthright | love for us and ours for her may not have been in 
member of the Society, an upright man and an | vain, profiting by her precious example in doing 
eloquent minister, he was a faithful exponent of | what we find to do—as patiently, as unselfishly, 
religion as applied to life. Notably liberal in his | and as perfectly as we may—and by this added 
thought, frank and fearless in his expression, and | loss and sorrow may we be lifted nearer to God. 
sturdy in his adherence to his convictions of truth, St. Thomas, Ont. SERENA A. MINARD. 
he attracted young and old alike, and made many 
friends both within and without our borders. 

Kindly and sympathetic in his feelings, he was a ; 

comforter to eon in affliction and iain and THOMAS THORPE. 

was frequently called upon to attend the funerals Thomas, son of Thomas and Mary Foulk 
of Friends and others. To paraphrase a poem Thorpe, was born near Morristown, Belmont 
which he loved, and which many of us learned | County, Ohio, Second month 23, 1829. 

through him to love better, he was one of those In early childhood he removed with his parents 
who in the love of Nature hold communion with | t0 Morgan County, Ohio, where his early life was 
her visible forms. He has but wrapped the | Spent in business with his father. 

drapery of his couch about him and lain down to On Eleventh month 26th, 1859, he was joined 
pleasant dreams. in marriage to Maria, daughter of William and 

His funeral, held at Manhasset Meeting House, | Lydia Battin Reeder. For nearly 19 years this 
on Fourth-day the 8th, was largely attended, and | union existed in loving affection when God in 
in addition to Friends several ministers of neigh- | His wisdom called from this home the wife and 
boring churches voluntarily bore testimony to his | mother, only temporarily severing the earthly 
worth. home ties. To this union one child was given. 

Each one who knew him might wish,— Thomas Thorpe was again married on Fourth 

“So be my passing! month 19, 1883, to Sarah, daughter of Peter and 

My task accomplished and the long day done, Mary Griest. This union existed for nearly 22 

My wages taken and in my heart years, when the wife was called away. 

Some late lark singing, . At five minutes past three o’clock on the after- 

8 ccna aie borg noon of Eighth month 28, 1909, at the age of 80 

Death!” years, 6 months and 5 days, the summons came to 
our beloved father and friend who responded to 
the call and passed through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death peacefully, but not alone, for 
the Lord was with him, His rod and His staff 
comforted him. 

The Christian spirit and patience, which were 
strong characteristics of his whole life, grew 
stronger as the body weakened. All was done that 
kind hands and loving hearts could do; it was ap- 
preciated in that quiet way which we find so pre- 

PHEBE ANNA THORNE. dominant among the Friends, a Society of which 

I am grateful for the beautiful life and influ- | he was a true faithful and life-long member. 
ence of our valued and departed friend, for her | He is survived by one son William Reeder Thorpe, 
heart of tenderness and love, for the charity that | and one grand-child, William Donald Thorpe. 
sought to hide the faults she saw, the kindly sym- 
pathy for others’ woe—and the responsive liber- Many will side with religion while they can 
ality that shared her blessings with the needy | live upon it, and desert it when it must live upon 
through so many years. them. —W. Secker. 





Isaac Sherwood is survived by an only son, and 
several grandchildren and great grandchildren, 
four generations living on the old place at Man- 
hasset, where Isaac and his wife lived almost fifty- 
six of their nearly sixty-four years of married life. 

H. M. H. 
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THE HICKSITES AT CAREYTOWN. 
[By R. S. Kellerman in The Universalist Leader.] 

In Southwestern Ohio, near Wilmington, about 
fifty miles northeast from Cincinnati, there is a 
large settlement of liberal Quakers. They are 
farmers. They are intelligent, educated, well- 
read, and as a rule they are well-to-do. Many of 
them are wealthy, possessing splendid and well- 
stocked farms. 

There is some peculiarity in the soil or in the 
season that enables the orchard grass to produce 
seed. This is one of the few localities where this 
grass will mature seed, and great quantities of 
seed are shipped to various parts of the world. 
The grass makes excellent pasture for stock, be- 
comes splendid hay when cut and cured, and, as 
its name would imply, grows luxuriantly in the 
shade of the trees as well as out in the sun. The 
seed is very light, weighing but fourteen pounds 
to the bushel, and selling from $1.50 to $2 per 
bushel. 

The farms are among the most beautiful in the 
great domain of the State of Ohio. Staunch wire 
fences run at right angles with each other, en- 
closing pastures and fields of grain. The beauti- 
ful cows feed knee-deep in the luxurious fields of 
orchard grass. The houses and premises, com- 


modious and homelike, have the double appear- 
ance of frugality and generosity common to the 
successful farmer. 

In this community there grew up a large fam- 


ily of Polks. There were seven sons and_ five 
daughters. The parents are gone, and one son; 
but the remaining eleven, with one exception, live 
near each other upon fine farms of their own. 
The exception is Rev. Robert T. Polk, D.D., the 
beloved Universalist pastor at Huntington, L. I. 

Among the most influential and wealthy of the 
Quaker farmers is one by the name of Ellis Good. 
Ellis Good had the misfortune to lose, by the 
event of a tragic death, his beloved wife. In the 
time of his consuming sorrow his neighbors and 
friends laid him under such a debt of service for 
their constant acts of loving-kindness as set him 
to studying a method by which he could show 
them his grateful appreciation. 

There is a beautiful little brick church not far 
from Mr. Good’s home in this community of lib- 
eral Quakers. The attendants were without a 
pastor at that time. Now for the edification and 
satisfaction of his friends and himself, Mr. Good 
secured a pastor for the summer, paying the en- 
tire salary out of his own pocket, and inviting 
the whole community to attend the services. This 
was a tribute to his neighbors for their kindness 
to him. 
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It was such a happy event, that every recurring 
summer witnesses a series of meetings. These 
meetings are not conducted by one minister, often 
not by a minister at all, but by widely different 
men of recognized ability. They are held in the 
afternoons of alternate Sundays from May to 
September inclusive. Mr. Good is not now per- 
mitted to remunerate the speakers. The com- 
munity shares with him in the honor. 

It happened this year, through the interven- 
tion of Mr. Charles Irons, a veteran Universalist 
of New Vienna, who has entertained in his hos- 
pitable home more of the old war-horses of our 
faith than any one in this whole region, that I 
was invited to speak at the meeting on the 23d 
of May. 

It was a rare occasion. The day itself was 
ideal. Vegetation was never more beautiful. 
There gathered to this country church a magni- 
ficent congregation, far in excess of the capacity 
of the house to contain it. This vast audience was 
present not out of a perfunctory habit, nor idle 
curiosity. There were hosts of young men, open- 
minded, hospitable to truth from any source, and 
impressionable, who stood during the whole of 
the address; some inside the church, many out- 
side. 

The address was on “Cranks.” The gist of it 
was that the crank is an eccentric fellow; that 
he is everlastingly hammering away at one thing; 
that he has a hobby; that the man with a hobby 
is a specialist; that the specialist is the man of 
authority; that the man of authority is the man 
who does things; and that we ought all to join 
the society of cranks for the sake of aiding the 
movements for the betterment of society. Much 
merriment was caused by the speaker who flour- 
ished an old iron crank which was reputed to 
have belonged to his father’s grindstone, which, 
when a boy, the speaker was compelled to turn to 
make the grindstone go. 

Never was there a better audience—alert, ap- 
preciative and enthusiastic. They seemed not 
only to hear, but to feed upon the address. It is 
something worth while to speak to such a gath- 
ering. An earnest man with a great theme 
can make an impression upon the minds of 
his hearers which nothing can ever efface. A 
community is rich which can attract speakers 
from great centers such as Columbus, Cincinnati 
and Philadelphia. And they conferred a lasting 
and appreciative remembrance upon me by an 
invitation to bring them a message of a crank. 


Goodness outranks goods. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN ISOLATED FRIEND. 

For nearly twenty years I had not attended a 
Friends’ First-day meeting—home made—until 
August Ist, 1909. This was at my sister’s, seven 
miles out in the country, but on other days I visit 
there many times a year. I went, not thinking of 
“Friends’ Meeting,’ but to meet friends who had 
been absent twenty years. 

At the meeting hour Sister Martha directed me 
to the big chair. She said that “after a silence 
Sarah E. Huff would read a Scripture passage and 
one of our visiting nieces a_ selection from 
Friends’ Intelligencer, but before they began to 
read my chair began to shake, I felt twitching and 
thought it might be the moving spirit, and some- 
thing said, “Quench it not.” 

At this little meeting I noticed on the wall a 
picture group of Friends sitting around the tables 
in the dining hall during a session of one of our 
Yearly Meetings. I remember now that I cut it 
out of Harper’s Weekly twenty years ago, and 
Martha had it framed where it now hangs be- 
side John Jackson and Lucretia Mott; there is 
much in the surroundings to make a good meeting. 

Twenty years ago Jonathan Plummer, of Chi- 
“ago, came out to Whiteside county to visit iso- 
lated Friends. I went with him to the home of a 
family who long before came from near Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and had Friends’ training. We were 
kindly received and ate a good dinner and I think 
they enjoyed the visit; but on the wall there was 
the picture of a prominent man, and his name 
was Robert J. Ingersoll. The reader may imagine 
for himself the thoughts of our minds and per- 
haps miss his guess. 

I remember in boy time of hearing father speak 
of Hugh Teat’s first experience in Friends’ Meet- 
ing. He went out of curiosity. Hugh was past 
middle life and was a prominent local democratic 
politician. He said “that a strange feeling of 
Christian goodness came over him in that silent 
meeting never before felt in other churches.” 
There must have been somethinginthesurroundings. 


In our sitting room in Sterling on the wall 
hangs a pasteboard banner of Grand Army sou- 
venir Ladges representing about forty G. A. R. 
local, state and national reunions. But when 
Elizabeth Lloyd comes to Sterling I think I shall 
remove them to a less conspicuous place during 
her visit at my home. Neither will she see battle- 
ship pictures hanging around, or other imple- 
ments of war to mar the meeting. 

A few days ago I received a letter from Theo- 
dore Russell, of Winfield, Iowa, who represents 
one of the departments of Philanthropic work in 





Illinois Yearly Meeting; he asks questions and 
wants to know what I am doing “to prevent or 
lessen the evil of gambling,” one of the best things 
I did was to make a speech warning my comrades 
in the lodge room against all “get rich quick” 
schemes, as they are as a rule both dishonest and 
hazardous; some have since told me how I saved 
their money. 

At lllinois Yearly Meeting, perhaps ten years 
ago, I was appointed with Mary G. Smith and 
Abram Brown to write one of the epistles; the 
committee met and adjourned to meet next day, 
each of us to bring notes to embody in one gen- 
eral letter. After the appointment was made the 
late Henry K. Smith whispered to me to write 
“outside the rut.” When the committee com- 
pared notes my paper was chosen without altera- 
tion, but fared badly in regular session; the broad 
wheel tires would not fit the old rut, and after 
many alterations and amendments I could hardly 
recognize my own child. 


Sterling, Ill. GEO. D. JOHN. 


BETSY ROSS AND THE AMERICAN FLAG. 

“The Evolution of the American Flag’’* tells the 
story of the making of the first stars and stripes. 
The historical materials for this book were col- 
lected by George Canby, a grandson of Elizabeth 
Claypoole, who was known as Betsy Ross before 
her second marriage. Upon George Canby’s 
death in 1907 the collection passed into the hands 
of his nephew, Lloyd Balderston, Professor of 
Physics in the West Chester, Pa., State Normal 
School, who put the work into the literary shape 
in which it is now presented. The book contains 
much interesting matter and eighteen illustra- 
tions. Until some definite evidence is presented 
that the first star spangled banner was made else- 
where, we are warranted in believing that it was 
made by Betsy Ross in the historic house on Arch 
Street. Of the various affidavits presented we in- 
clude the one that will be of greatest interest to 
our readers: 

“T, Susan Satterthwaite Newport, of Abington 
Township, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
wife of David Newport, of the same place, hereby 
certify that I have heard my mother, Susanna Sat- 
terthwaite, daughter of Betsy Ross, say many 
times that she (Betsy made the first 
United States Flag with the Stars and Stripes, 
after a design submitted to her by General George 
Washington, Colonel 
other gentleman whose name | do not re- 
call, and that my mother’ repeated this 

*Published by Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. A 12 mo, 
volume, 144 pages. Price, $1.00 net; postage, 8 cents, 
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toss and an- 


George 
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as having been told to her by her mother 
Betsy (Ross) Claypoole. That Betsy Ross 
suggested some changes be made in the de- 


sign of the flag, being the changing of the stars 
from a six-pointed to a five-pointed star, as being 
more symmetrical. These gentlemen went to see 
Betsy Ross at her home, which was on the north 
side of Arch Street, below Third Street; the num- 
ber was then 89, but now changed to 239. In this 
house she continued in the flag business, and later 
was assisted by her niece, Margaret Donaldson 
Boggs, and the business of flag making and uphol- 
stery increased to such proportions that she em- 
ployed a large force of girls. She subsequently 
retired from the business, and was succeeded in 
the work by her daughter, Clarissa Claypoole 
Wilson, who continued it for years, the exact date 
of which I do not remember. Subsequently she, 


too, retired from the business on account of con- 
scientious scruples. 























SUSAN SATTERTHWAITE 
1786—1875 


‘““My grandmother was so out-spoken, that when 
the British officers were in Philadelphia, and 
quartered at her house, they called her the ‘Little 


tebel,” by which name she became well known. 
Her intelligence and intellect characterized her as 
far above the average woman of the day. Her 
knowledge of the science of medicine was remark- 
able. She was an Anti-Rushite and antagonistic 
to the use of calomel as a drug, and to the practice 
of bleeding, so prevalent in the early days of medi- 
cine. She investigated the curative powers of 
drugs, made many formulas and compounds which 
were eagerly sought by her friends and neighbors, 
who had confidence in her skill. One of her valu- 
able formulas was for an excellent eye-wash. 

“Betsy Ross never went back to Friends’ meet- 
ing after having been ‘read out’ for marrying John 
Ross, who was not a Friend, but she subsequently 
joined the Free Quakers, some time after her mar- 
riage to John Claypoole. 

“Signed: 
“SUSAN S. NEWPORT, 
“MARY SATTERTHWAITE. 
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“Witnesses: 

“CLIFTON CABELL, 

“DAVID NEWPORT, 

“CHAS. S. KINSEY.” 

The above document, the original of which is in 
the possession of the Bucks County Historical So- 
ciety, Doylestown, Pa., was affirmed and sub- 
scribed to First month 12th, 1909, before Percival 
V. Cooper, Justice of the Peace, Media, Pa. 


PHEBE ANNA THORNE. 
A woman wonderful and rare to see 
With breadth of soul and depth of heart 
That reached to all the world. 
Her life one course of gentle deeds 
And good to others wrought. 
A memory strong and sweet will live 
Forever—in the hearts of those who mourn her loss, 
And now the Master calls,— 
And brings her to her harvest home, 
The sheaves are full and filled with golden grain 
And everlasting peace is her’s— 
And kingdom come to one whose reign 
On earth brought good to all, 
And now to her a heaven. 
New York. 





CHARLOTTE B. MERRITT. 







THE STAR OF JUSTICE RISING. 


[This poem, written for the Woman’s Journal by the 
young Southern poet, Olive Tilford Dargan, was sung by 
the congregation at the opening of the National Suffrage 
Association in Seattle.] 


The Lord of Little Children to the sleeping mothers spake; 
“Lo, the dreaming time is over, ye the hand of Life must 
take”; 
And the dawn was in our faces as we startled up awake 
On Liberty’s great day. 


We have heard the babes that called us from the whirr of 
wheel and loom, 
In a world of sun and meadows crying for a little room, 
Ere their blood ran to the coffers, ere their labor made 
their tomb; 
And we arise and go. 


We have heard our sister weeping for the child that must 
not live, 
For the hands that may not tend it, for the milk she 
may not give; 
We have seen her kneel in anguish and the bitter blow 
receive, 
And we arise and go. 


Over law unblessed, unsanctioned by a mother’s holy name, 
Law that gives the child to bondage and the woman unto 
shame, 
See the star of justice rising with a dread, consuming 
flame! 
’Tis bringing in His day. 
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BIRTHS. 


FARRON.—At Kelton, Chester Co., Pa., Seventh month 
13th, 1909, to J. Maurice and Ethel W. Farron, a son, 
who is named James Maurice Farron. 

MARTIN.—At Cochranville, Pa., Sixth month 2nd, 1909, 
to John Pancoast and Bertha Jackson Martin, a son, who 
is named A. Davis Martin. 


RUSHMORE.—At Mineola, Long Island, Ninth month 
14th, 1909, to Thomas H. and Anna Robbins Rushmore, 
a daughter, who is named Elizabeth Adelaide. 

ZAVITZ.—In Coldstream, Ontario, Can., Eighth month 
28th, 1909, to Howard V. and Genevieve W. Zavitz, a 
daughter, who is named Myrtle Irene Zavitz. 


MARRIAGES. 


RICHARDSON—OSMOND.—Joshua Richardson, son 
of Joseph and Hannah Gillingham Richardson and Mar- 
ian Newbold, daughter of Franklin Carter and Louisa 
Pickering Osmond, on Fifth-day, Ninth month 16th, 1909, 
in Philadelphia. 

WAY—LINVILL.—On Ninth month 18th, 1909, at 
Friends’ Meeting House, 17th Street and Girard Ave., un- 
der the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia, Jane Eachus, daughter of 
Aquila J. and Sarah T. Linvill, and Asa Pound, son of 
Henry H. and Tryphena P. Way, of Saint Thomas, On- 
tario, Canada. 


DEATHS. 


COALE.—At his home in Riverton, N. J., Ninth month 
16th, 1909, S. Robinson Coale, in his 80th year, after a 
long illness which he bore with a beautiful patience and 
cheerfulness. He was a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, held at Race Street. At his funeral appreciation 
of his ‘upright and helpful life was expressed by Matilda 
E. Janney, Charles Paxson, Joel Borton and Clayton Con- 
He was interred in Westfield graveyard. 


HARRISON.—Eva Holloway Harrison, Eighth month 
26th, 1909, at the home of her parents, Dr. A. L. and 
Cynthia Holloway, of Hutchinson, Kans., age 23 years. 
She was married to John W. Harrison Seventh month 8th, 
1909. She was stricken with typhoid fever while on a 
pleasure trip in Colorado. She leaves a husband, parents 
and one sister. 


MAMMEL.—At Bethany, Neb., Ninth month 10th, 
1909, Lewis J., son of B. Wallace and Ada C. Mammel, in 
his 27th year; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. His body arrived home on Third-day even- 
ing. He was buried from his parents’ residence, Fort 
Washington, Fourth-day, the 15th, funeral being held at 
Plymouth Meeting at 3 p.m. His death was a great shock 
to his family and friends. While he had not been well for 
the past month his parents had no thought that he was 
seriously ill, as he always wrdédte such cheerful letters 
home.. He was a student of Wesleyan University at 
Bethany, taking a course in mechanical engineering. He 
was always very enthusiastic over his college work, and 
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had been doing double work and had passed the examina- 
tions to enter the freshman year, which proved too much 
with the diseased condition of his stomach which the 
autopsy revealed. 


TAYLOR.—At the home of Theodore Blake, in Haddon- 
field, N. J., Eighth month 5th, 1909, Elizabeth A. Taylor, 
in her 80th year; a member of Medford Monthly Meet- 
ing. Interment at Medford. 

THORPE.—On Eighth month 28th, 1909, at his home 
near Selma, Ohio, Thomas Thorpe in his 81st year, after 
a lingering illness of four months; a member of Green 
Plain Monthly Meeting. The funeral, which was very 
large, was held on the 30th in the Green Plain Meeting 
House. An obituary was read by Bessie E. Severs, a 
young and personal friend. Matilda Underwood, of Har- 
veysburg, O., and George R. Thorp, of Richmond, Ind., 
spoke, offering beautiful words of tribute. 
Green Plain. Prayers at the grave were 
George R. Thorp and Matilda Underwood. 

SHERWOOD.—At his home, at Manhasset, L. I., Ninth 
month 4th, 1909, Isaac Sherwood, a member of Westbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

WORRELL.—On Ninth month 16th, 1909, Rebecca E., 
widow of Lewis L. Worrell, in her 93rd year. 
on Second-day from the residence of her son, J. 
Worrell, 1426 North Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


Interment at 
offered by 


Funeral 
Leedom 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A Pilgrimage to Schuylkill Meeting is planned for Sev- 
enth-day of next week, Tenth month 2nd, and it is hoped 
that a large number of Friends will come and help to 
make the occasion a memorable one in the history of this 
small meeting. The afternoon begins at 
and those expecting to attend should take either the train 
leaving Broad Street Station at 12.52 p. m., for Pheonix 


session 2.30, 


ville, or the one leaving Reading Terminal at 1.15 p. m. 
Carriages will meet both of these trains. Returning trains 


leave on the Pennsylvania road at 6.32, 7.26, 10.03 and 
10.15 p. m., and on the Reading at 6.44, 7.19 and 9.23 
p. m. A number within driving distance will come by 
private conveyance. In the absence of definite informa- 
tion as to the number likely to attend, it is impossible to 
provide anything more than hot coffee and liberal accom- 
modations for all who come self-provided for in the way 
of a picnic supper. Every effort will be made to have a 
pleasant social mingling out of doors after the afternoon 
session. 


who for the last 
five years has been connected with the engineering de- 
partment of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
R. R., has been appointed assistant engineer of the New 
Haven division of said road, an appointment that carries 
considerable responsibility with it. 


Robert L. Pearson, Swarthmore, ’02, 


Abington First-day School Union will be held at Abing- 
ton Meeting House, Jenkintown, Pa., Tenth month 16th, 
at 10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m. There will be recitations, class 
exercises and papers upon the question, “What sugges- 
tions in practical work were made at the Summer School 
at Swarthmore that can help the First-day School?” 
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I am entirely satisfied with the place selected for our 
next conference, but I very much regret that the early 
part of Seventh month has been fixed for the time of hold- 
ing it, as we farmers will be busy with our harvest at that 
time and cannot attend it, being the only outing we oft- 
times have, so that we will miss it entirely. = 

Kennett Square, Pa. 


On behalf of farmers wishing to attend the conference 
next summer I would like to ask a favor in regard to hav- 
ing the time of holding it as late in Seventh month as 
possible as during the early part it would be almost im- 
possible for them to attend. 

Newtown, Pa. WALTER S. WRIGHT. 


J. Bryon Deacon has resigned the superintendency of 
the Charity Organization Society of Paterson, N. J., to be- 
come executive secretary of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis. Mr. Deacon is a graduate 
of the New York School of Philanthropy, and has been in 
Paterson for a year and a half. During that time the 
work of the Paterson society has been increased, both in 
the work with destitute families and in the campaign 
against tuberculosis. The financial support of the society 
gained so largely that it was possible to increase the staff 
from one to four.—The Survey (N.. ¥.3 


CALENDAR 

—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 pr. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 

NINTH MONTH 25TH (7TH-DAY). 


Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at 


| 


A certain man inquired of one who lay soul-stricken on 


The mosque-floor. “Dost thou pray 


For Life or Death?” He answered, “I ask nothing! 





’ 


What He adjudges I accept always.’ 
—Saadi. 


’Tis human fortune’s happiest height to be 
A spirit melodious, lucid, poised, and whole; 
Second in order of felicity 
I hold it, to have walked with such a soul. 
—Wm. Watson. 


Perchance the thing I banish, me expels; 

Be chary, ostracizer, of your shells! 

Mad man, thou deem’st thyself sublimely free, 

And ly’st on straw in that crampt cell of Thee 
—From the Walls of a House in Pompeii. 


Like circles widening around 

Upon a clear blue river, 
Orb, after orb, the wondrous sound 

Is echoed on forever. 
Glory to God on high, on earth be peace, 
And love towards men of love—salvation 

And release. 

John Ke ble. 


Canada Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
Newmarket, Ont., at 11 a. m. 
NINTH MONTH 30TH (5TH-DAY). 

Mt. Holly, N. J., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the home of Walter Shinn. 
TENTH MONTH 2ND (7TH-DAY). 

Pilgrimage to Schuylkill Meeting, 
Chester County, Pa., 2.30 p. m. 
Trains for Phoenixville leave Broad 
Street Station at 12.52 p. m., and 
Reading Terminal at 1.15 p. m. 


Scipio, N. Y., at 11 a. m. Ministers W. J. MacWatters —Farmington Half Yearly Meeting 


and elders the day before at 2 p. m. 


WITH 


at Farmington, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 


Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ | IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE Ministers and Elders the day before, 


Association at home of Martha and 


at 2 p. m. 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Emma Zelley. Manufacturers of —New Garden, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 
Bundhar and French Wilton, ciation at the home of W. Penn 


Bucks First-day School Union, at 
Solebury, Pa., at 10.30 a. m. Car- 


Extra Body Brussels, Hoopes. 


riages will meet train and trolley at R d C 2 p. m., semi-annual meeting of 
- ugs and Carpets 


New Hope at 10 a. m. 


the First-day school Committee of 


NINTH MONTH 26TH (1ST-DAY). Importers of | Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Race 
Dinaak Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, | Street Meeting House, Room No. 1. 
Meeting at Old Providence Meet- China and Japan Mattings. 


ing House, Montgomery Co., Pa., at 
3 p. m., under the care of Gwynedd 


TENTH MONTH 38RD (1ST DAY). 


Dealers in — i - ik 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- —Meeting of Friends at White 


Monthly Meeting. able makes and quality. Plains, N. Y., at home of Annie 
London Grove Friends’ Associa- Our Bargain Room contains Carpets at Griffen, 39 S. Lexington Avenue, at 


tion at the home of Oscar F and 
Mary D. Passmore, at 2.30 p.m. Be- 
ginning study of Rufus M. Jones’ 





Closing Out”’ Prices. 11 a. m. 


—At Birmingham Meeting House, 
Chester County, Pa., a circular meet- 


book, “Study in Mystical Religion.” ELLWoop HEACOcK ing at 8 p. m. under care of Concord 
NINTH MONTH 27TH (2ND-DAY). Quarterly Meeting. 

—Indiana Yearly Meeting at Rich- UNDERTAKER TENTH MONTH 16TH (7TH DAY). 
mond, Ind. Persons who desire to at- 2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. _Abington First-day school Union, 


tend wiil kindly advise Charles H. 
Moore or Anna M. Vaughan of their eae 
time of arrival. 


at Abington Meeting House, Jenkin- 


ee to ... at 10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m. 








